work is almost exhaustively described in his marvellous saying:
" II n'y a qu'une chose male: jaire du premier coup ce qu'on voit.
Quand ga y est, ga y est. Quand ga n'y est pas, on recommence.
Tout le reste est de la blague." With Monet everything is dissolved
in reflections, he is the magnificent painter of shifting light. But
Manet, if it does not sound too contradictory, might be called the
Classicist of Impressionism: he tries in every case to find the ulti-
mate formula, to conjure into the realm of visibility the Platonic
Idea of each phenomenon. Between the two stands Edgar Degas,
the uncanny virtuoso of colour dissonances, who dealt so master-
fully with the new problems imposed upon painting by electric
light. Side by side with these, there appeared the beginnings of
" absolute " painting, which restricts itself to symphonies in col-
our. Its main figure is Whistler, an American-born Irishman with
a distinctive and sparkling talent for writing also, who in his
bizarre, revolutionary, and definitely witty manner of painting
proved himself a worthy fellow-countryman of Wilde and Shaw.
His orientation is shown in the very titles of his pictures: " Har-
mony in Black and Grey/' "Arrangement in Blue and Rose,"
" Fantasia in Brown and Gold," " Nocturne in Blue and Silver/'
The          Examined more closely, Impressionism is a fresh triumph of

French Sensualism, and of its reverse side, Cartesian Rational-
ism. It does with supreme virtuosity that which Descartes exacted
of philosophic thought: it dissects the given reality into its ele-
ments, and the objects into their final components, then puts them
together again in the " correct" way; it both analyses and con-
structs. Both are mechanical activities; but just as with Descartes,
the subtlety and precision, power and abundance with which they
are handled raise them to the rank of a spiritual process. Simul-
taneously, there established itself in Impressionism the new ideal
of the <c duvrier" one half of whose talent consisted in the stu-
pendous accuracy and doggedness of his work, for which he had
models in Balzac and Flaubert. Impressionism thus took its place
as the legitimate child of an industrial and technical age. In a
Speech to the Young, made by Zola in the nineties, we have these
words: " I had only one faith, one strength: it was work. I was
only kept going by the immense work to which I devoted myself
. . . the work of which I speak to you is regular work, a lesson, a
task that I set myself so that I might progress daily, if only by
a step, in my undertaking. . . . Work! Remember, gentlemen,
that it is the only law in the world that counts. Life has no other
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